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The great aim is to teach children, rather than geography; reading and 
numbers. . 


It is interesting to see in what a good spirit the child acts if it is 
“permitted” to do something rather than if it is “required” to do that same 
thing. 


It can now be shown graphically by the ergograph that praise will 
increase and blame will decrease a child’s efficiency; that. encouragement 
stimulates to better work and discouragement robs from what powers are 
present. 


That the International Egg Laying contest will be held on our grounds 
for the coming three years is now an assured fact. We hope there will 
be no difficulty in arranging for some comprehensive breeding experiments, 
as planned, at the close of the contest. 


The birthday party was made doubly interesting this month by the 
presence of some of the boys from the Menantico Colony, who came in to 
spend the day and to attend the party in the evening. Instead of reciting 
a verse, they told of some of the things accomplished at Menantico, and 
it was a real inspiration to the boys who hope to “be big enough” to go 
there some day. 


Accident, sickness and neglect have caused many cases of mental de- 
ficiency. Heredity has played its part. Whatever the cause, these innocent 
children are here. They are in no wise responsible for their condition. Too 
often they are in surroundings unsuited to their needs and desires. The best 
of homes for normal children are not suitable for those who are sub-normal 
and so their haven must be the institution. 
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In the ideal Training School there is light, happiness and expression, 
There is training to suit the child’s ability, entertainment within his under- 
standing, love to fulfill his longing, employment to keep him contented, 
reward to arouse his ambition, and food and clothing to keep him comfort- 
able. With the weakened body invigorated, the feeble mind energized and 
the faltering morals strengthened, this erstwhile irresolute child develops 
power to his fullest capacity. His environment takes on a new meaning 
and life and joy are his. ° 

In the mind of the parents it is not always the question of how or 
how well their child shall be trained, nor whether we shall understand him 
thoroughly through testing and examining him in the laboratory, nor whether 
we shall treat him properly when he is sick. These are important, but 
besides these it is necessary that the ordinary details of his life shall be 
looked after. We must feed him well and have proper kitchens and dining 
rooms. He must sleep comfortably, so we must have suitable dormitories 
and beds. He must be kept clean, so our bathing and toilet facilities must 
be of the best. He must have treatment up to the best knowledge of the 
day, so we must keep in touch with the latest facts in medicine, sanitation 
and education. 


The following paragraph, published in a recent Bulletin of the State 
Charities Aid Association of New Jersey, deserves the thoughful attention 
of every citizen of our State. Legislators will act when they are assured 
that they are carrying out the wishes of their constituents. 

“Despite years of publicity, agitation and resolves, New Jersey 
has not yet met the requirements for the care of defectives, es- 
pecially that of the mentally low-grade males. We might take over 
the experimental Burlington County Colony and develop a State 
farm colony there for low-grade male defectives or establish a farm 
colony in connection with the management of the State Institution 
for Feeble-Minded Women. (The last Legislature changed the 
title and functions of the State Institution for Feeble-Minded 
Women to ‘The New Jersey State Institution for Feeble- 
Minded.’ As soon, therefore, as appropriations are made and 
buildings are erected, feeble-minded persons of both sexes and all 
ages and grades may be admitted.) The Training School at Vine- 
land, which is a private association, can not receive more charges, 
so that we must make provision under State management or de- 
velop county institutions. _The need should be met this coming 
year. At least, a start should be attempted this year in meeting the 
urgent need for custodial care of male defectives of low-grade 
mentality.” 
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George Davidson 


A busy, earnest, noble, loyal life came to a close when God took George 
Davidson to his rest. He was called our Treasurer, but how little that 

_ expresses all that he meant to the Training School. 

His interest began when he first knew of the school and when he 
became officially connected with it he gave not only of his time, money 
and energy, he gave of his heart, of himself. He was always alert that 
its funds should be wisely and economically used, but no one was more 
broad minded when it came to a question of what might add to the comfort 
or happiness of the children. 

For many years he came to this place, which he loved so well, almost 
daily, after his duties at the bank. Every Sunday afternoon he was in 
what we came to know as his chair at our Sunday services, and he fre- 
quently had some kindly thought or interesting story to tell the children. 
No entertainment or party was quite complete without Mr. Davidson, and 
he always joined in the fun with that sunny boyishness which proved that 
his heart and spirit never grew old. 

Between the Maxham and Wilbur and the Wilbur and Moore cottages 
are the beautiful gardens of grasses, roses and other flowers which he so 
lovingly planted for the girls years ago. It was his great delight to watch 
and help in the care of these, and to-day we have on the grounds and in the 
greenhouse many plants grown from slips brought to us from his home. 

The littlest children knew and loved him, and he always had time to 
listen to their joys.and be glad with them or to hear their sorrows and give 
comfort. For the larger children he had words of encouragement and good 
cheer that made him always welcome. 

More often than they ever knew his word added something to the 
wages of the employees or gave a little extra for special or efficient service, 
and he was always on the lookout for something that might lighten the work 
of those who care for our children. 

Who shall take his place? No one can take Mr. Davidson’s place. 
Some ene else may do his work and make a place for himself, but Mr. 
Davidson’s place in the Training School was unique, and can never quite 
be filled. His was a life of good deeds, thoughtfulness and kindliness, and 
we are glad and proud to have lived with him and worked with him. He 
started his days with “Praise God from whom all blessings flow” and was 
himself a blessing to all whom he met. 
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Annual Report of Edetational Department 
_ Alice Motrison ‘Nash, Principal 


A question very frequently asked by the visitor is, “Do you not find 

the work with the feeble-minded very discouraging—there is so little to 
be accomplished with such children.” 
| The answer to such question is both Yes and No. 
It.is Yes—if in any sense we attempt to compare academically, or 
otherwise the future prospects of these children, with those of normal 
children. It is No, if we stop and consider just. what we are able to 
accomplish with these children, through training and what their tite would 
be—void of what we are now able to do for them. © 

It seems that each yeat stands out in its interesting fentures—ciall 
times it is the children themselves and their steps forward—again it may 
be the work accomplished, as shown in a pleasing exhibit—which gives us 
the satisfied feeling at the close of a busy year. 

This has been decidedly a children’s year, made so by the transfer of 
many of our older children and the reception of younger ones. Last 
August, thirty of our older well-trained girls were transférred to the’ State 
Institution. A little later, during the late summer and early autumn, some 
twenty boys of like age and grade were transferred to the Colonies, And i in 
the places of these children transferred we received’ many of the younger 
and untrained children. 

These new children brought to us a certain amount ‘of new life and 
vim, yet they were unable to make up to the Institution the loss of our 
‘older, industrially trained girls and boys. 

ly my effort to meet needs and demands, by the adjustment and re- 
adjustment of schedules, I find that the children have been my pron 
throughout the year. x 

Likewise in the class rooms the new children have demanded and 
received a large share of the teachers’ time. Without question this is as 
it should be. This year we have laid our foundations... Next year and 
the years to follow we will reap the benefits of a well-made begining 


‘The following: may prove war eink 3 2o8 
oe Girls 

To-day the Average Physical Age of our School Children is 14.7 yr. 12.3 yr. 
The Average Mental Age of our School Children is 6.5 yr. 6.1 yt. 
The Average time they have been with us 1.7 yr. 32 yr. 
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I believe this is the youngest average age group of school children we 
have registered within the past twelve years. 

As I go to the different class rooms I often have the feéling that our 
little folks are living the life and are learning again the ‘lessons learned six, 
seven, eight years ago, by the little children of then. 

And here let me suggest that if today you are to appreciate the efforts 
of Elmer, or Philip, or Gracie for the year, you must not forget what 
Andrew and Harry and Emma did such a short time ago. 


The Work 


The Kindergarten Department has been conducted by the regular 
teacher, aided by Louisa and May, two of our highly trained pupil teachers. 
The average daily attendance has been twenty. The hopeful children have 
learned many new songs for entertainment purposes. All of the children 
have participated in new songs, finger plays and games, and have added 
interest and enjoyment to our Wednesday programs. 

The calisthenic work with our girls was under the direction of Miss 
—— until January. At this time we decided to give her the Arts Class, a 
new line of training which was introduced. And so thru the recommen- 
dation of the Dean of Temple College I was able to secure a very splendid 
teacher, Miss , to take charge of the physical needs of our girls. Since 
her coming to us in January she has put new life add spirit into the very 
souls of the girls, has taught them to be fair in their games and to have 
loyalty to their class and to each other. 

About twenty new folk dances have been learned; besides the daily 
marching, setting-up exercises, drill and gymnasium, and out-of-door work. 

Twelve cases of round shoulders, flat chests, and curvatures have been 
given corrective exercises, and with five of these cases the results have 
been hopeful. 

Games have been indulged in extensively. In March we made the 
girls twelve pairs of full gymnasium bloomers, so they could play real 
basket-ball unhampered by skirts, etc. We now have three teams and 
they play nearly as enthusiastically as normal girls. I look upon this as 
the best step we have ever taken toward the physical improvement of our 
girls. 

The physical work with our boys was under the direction of a com- 
petent young man who created a good spirit among the boys and taught 
them to play basket-ball so that they enjoyed the game quite as much as 
baseball. He specialized in out-of-door games and sports, which we con- 
sider excellent for this class of children. 

The band, under the splendid supervision of its leader, has increased 
its efficiency, first by bringing up the junior pupils to the standard of the 
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older boys and girls, and thereby improving the instrumentation by the 
addition of new players; and, secondly, by teaching music that is always 
acceptable and which will enable us to present a good program for any 
occasion. 

The band has done more to add to the pleasure and happiness of the 
children and employees than in any previous year. It has played for every 
Sunday service and for all festal occasions and services, also in Vineland 
and at Mt. Holly, N. J., where it gave a benefit concert for the Burlington 
County Colony. About $100 was realized from the concert. Today the 
band can give an entire program of either sacred music, patriotic music, or 
of selections from grand opera. Its efficiency for public or for home 
performances has been improved by the replacing of old instruments and 
its appearance enhanced by having the brass instruments silver-plated. New 
band caps for all and new serge shirts, matching the uniforms in color, have 
been provided for the girls. There is hardly a day passes that the leader 
is not besieged by children begging to “play in his band.” This department 
is surely a wonderful incentive to all grades and ages. 

The teaching of vocal music has been a big factor in our evening 
classes. Many of our older boys, long past school age, derive untold 
pleasure from learning songs, etc., so that later they will sing at our morning 
assembly. 

I can not say too much in praise of Miss Nellie, our blind pianist, 
who is positively wonderful. She is always at her post of duty, always 
happy and always willing to play or to do anything possible for the pleasure 
of every child or employee. Her equal is hardly to be found. 

The English classes have been conducted for six periods daily. Sixty- 
seven of our most promising school children receive instruction in reading, 
spelling and writing, in illustration of stories, in the learning of recitations, 
the telling of time, the writing of their home letters and in the dramatization 
of stories. 

The writer press work is really advanced English work and only a 
small percentage of our children, about three out of every fifty, are capable 
of learning to use the writer press in a practical way. Barring the annual 
report and the BULLETIN, this class has been able to do practically all of 
the printing of the Institution forms for the past year. Fifty-four forms 
were set up, printed, and taken down, and from these 44,350 copies were 
printed. 

Forty-six children have attended the occupation classes. These children 
during the year have made 49 stocking bags, 24 hammocks and 40 rugs. 

Sixty children have received instruction in plain sewing. Sixteen of 
these children have learned to use the electric machine, twelve to do plain 
knitting. But chiefest and best of all the work accomplished in this 
department has been that during the year twenty-three girls have made 
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dresses for themselves. They were allowed to select their own material 
and the style of making and then with the aid of paper patterns and advice 
and direction from the teacher, they have made their dresses. Every one 
of the twenty-three girls is justly proud of her year’s work. 

The arts class, a newly organized department, originally formed for 
the purpose of making Christmas gifts, and really an adjunct of the 
needlework department, has been a wonderfully successful class. We 
organized the work in November, under the name of the Gift Class. At 
Christmas time we disposed of nearly everything which the children had 
made. During the enthusiasm of November and December I was in a 
query as to whether it was the work or the gtft idea which appealed to the 
children. My query was soon answered. The moment school reopened 
after the holidays the children were just as enthusiastic to continue the 
work. More materials were then ordered, and under the head of “Arts 
Class,” the work has been continued very successfully. 

The bright colored cretonnes, pretty ribbons and the possibility of 
making lovely little articles without too much exactness and drudgery has 
interested many of the children whose mentality made us fear this sort of 
thing was impossible. It has also made a strong appeal to the restless and 
more or less troublesome little children. In all some sixty children have 
received training in this department. A total of three hundred and fifty 
gifts were made from January to June. 

The Domestic Science Classes have contributed very commendably to 
the practical side of our work. Seventy-two children have been trained in 
plain ironing: ironing during the class periods 1,500 articles, consisting of 
blouses, rompers, aprons, towels, etc. Fifty-two children have been trained 
in table setting and in bed making. Forty-two of the highest grade children 
have received instruction in cooking. During the winter they served three 
dinners. Two of these were prepared and served entirely by the girls and 
the other by the boys. The cooking classes and the serving of these dinners 
have been wonderful incentives for all of the school children. They have 
kept every child interested. The little boys appear most attractive in their 
little white cooking caps and aprons, and just beam as they bring me samples 
of their cooking. Each child, who was able to do so, has made its own 
“Cook Book.” 

The work in basketry was somewhat handicapped at the beginning of 
the school year by the high price of the German reed. Later on we were 
able to get the American reed and also to use paper reed as a substitute 
for real reed. Four boys are working with willows. Willows are being 
cultivated for us in one of the wet spots at the Menantico Colony. 

On account of expense we did not continue the making of scrap 
baskets. In place of these we have made smaller marketing, fruit, and egg 
baskets, also many really handsome serving trays, work baskets, sofa pil- 
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lows, and fancy knotted bags. Another year we hope to specialize in the 
willow work. ; 

The woodworking is just as attractive to the children as ever. The 
little boys can hardly wait for their period when they can hammer and 
pound and make things. And notwithstanding the fact that nearly all are 
beginners, we have an exceptionally nice lot of work to show for the year’s 
work, Many pieces have been made for use here in the Training School. 
This is a great incentive for little children. 

Four little cripple children have been “teacher’s pets” during the year, 
and it is most gratifying to see what these little boys, handicapped as they 
are, have really accomplished. 

The work accomplished in the Industrial Department has been valuable 
both as regards training and from a saving and money value viewpoint. 
Here 150 pieces of furniture have been repaired, 16 chairs repaired and 
caned, 22 porch rockers repaired and bottoms or backs, or both, newly 
woven, and nearly all of these pieces were either painted or varnished. The 
making of new furniture, brooms, brushes and door mats, and the doing 
of many odd jobs about the school buildings has constituted the work of 
this department for the year. Twenty of our highest grade boys have been 
trained in furniture repairing and in broom making and fifteen children of 
lower mentality to make brushes and to braid door-mat materials, and five 
middle grade, physically strong boys, to sew the door mats. This has been 
a decidedly economical, interesting and money-saving department, hardly to 
be equaled by any other line of training now pursued in the school depart- 
ment. 

The school farm work has been carried on under the direction of 
Willie, pupil teacher. We bought him a 130-egg capacity incubator, and 
he and the boys in his classes have been intensely interested in their hatches, 
one very successful and two not so much so, They have built two new 
poultry houses, making four in all, which gives housing provision for 100 
hens. Just now we have had donated 150 feet of overhead irrigation which 
allows the boys to do real up-to-date farming. Mr. Hetzell helped the boys 
to put up the equipment, and they are now delighted with their trucking 
prospect. 

During the year they have kept a flock of some 40 hens and pullets, the 
original flock which they hatched and raised last year. Since the first of Jan- 
uary (May 15) they have received from this flock 156 dozen eggs. At 
Christmas time they sold 46 pounds of chickens to the institution. During the 
berry and fruit season the boys picked and marketed their produce every day. 
In the autumn they saved all of their vegetables, etc., for their chickens. 
One boy who has a beautiful pair. of goats built a little house and cared 
for them all winter. Our little farm is the most attractive place imaginable, 
and surely does hold the interest of the bright, active, growing lads. 
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The entertainment work has held its usual important place in our 
hearts and in the regular school curriculum. During the entire year we 
have averaged four entertainments monthly, for practically all of the 
children capable of appreciating them, and as many more entertainments, 
in the form of parties, trips to town, etc., for small groups of children, two 
special entertainments given by outside talent: one by a ventriloquist’ arid 
reader, the other an Illustrated Trip Thru Alaska, were both most enjoy- 
able. The band has been a very attractive feature in all of our entertain- 
ments. 

The school records, consisting of our Progress Report Book, Schedule 
Book and Cards, Order and Repair Books and Children’s Files, have been 
kept up to date and are complete at the present time. During the year one 
full report has been made on one hundred and sixty children; two full 
reports on seventeen children; and three reports on four children. Fifty- 
two new children have been examined and properly recorded and scheduled. 

The following articles have been contributed for THE TRAINING SCHOOL 
BULLETIN from my department: 

Dramatization as an Aid in the Teaching of English, 
G. M. Fairbanks. 





























Cette Gi voc cn tclissie Feta H. Capner. 
The Stocy of Hamteet. . 5... ceesccestes Sows H. Kelly. 
ET OTST PO ERE Ey J. Cohen. 
Hallowe’en Celebration. ...........ecceeceees J. Cohen. 
The O. K. Slip—A Ticket at the Door...... A. M. Nash. - 
Pare Wants BMWs 6 oc ic sawetisikivenssse A. M. Nash. 
Imitation—Repetition—Keynotes in Training Defectives, 
A. M. Nash. 
The Value of the Writer Press........... M. Van Dyck. 
poe gg er eer E. A. Randolph. 
The Story of Rommy.........0.00..00. M. Lichtenberger. 
The Value of Furniture Repairing in an Institution, — , 
J. Russell. 
Taw Dhara OF AG, oi. cic chsh cccncadeguae C. Warren. 
Three Dinner Parties. .....056.t<'secccceses E. Hannum. 
Fhe: Story of TaBest. o 05 cies cccsscvasses C. Walhay. 





From the Teacher’s Point of View........... 








The Influence of Suggestion............... 

We have held a Teachers’ Meeting once weekly, at whith time we have 
considered the children and have discussed plans for the improvement of 
our work. “Many of my teachers have attended Dr. Goddard’s Thursday 
evening lectures. Two teachers have taken a Saturday course at Temple 
College. 
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Dreams for 1916 


In Montclair, N. J., they have worked out what they call a system of 
jigs—whereby their defective children are able to make perfect furniture, 
and in about one-half or less time, than it ordinarily takes such to make very 
imperfect furniture. The equipment for jigs I understand is fairly inex- 
pensive. If so, this autumn I would very much like to put in such a 
system either in connection with our present industrial work or possibly 
in with the Woodworking Department. I have always wished to make good 
furniture, and to do it without so much drudgery and expense. This looks 
to me as though it might fulfill one of my wishes. 

Another piece of apparatus I have dreamed of some time possessing 
is a combination saw, plane, sandpaper and doweling machine. Such a 
machine would save us an endless amount of time and, in combination with 
the jig, would allow us, during the winter months, to do some really worth- 
while work in the way of furniture making and carpentry work. 

Shoe repairing is another branch which I wish to establish. I am keen 
on this subject because I know you wish it to be tried out. For this work 
I should like a few up-to-date pieces of equipment. I am not satisfied to 
do such work as it was done fifty years ago. That would be as foolish a 
thing as to go back to the “tub and washboard” idea of laundering for this 
Institution. A good equipment would cost around $60. I should like to 
give shoe repairing a trial. 

' My biggest, wildest dream, perhaps you will think, is to have some 
day a gymnasium building. I want it to be a rough building, impossible to 
damage, where children can play unhampered and without the constant “be 
careful of this and that.” I want it large enough and high enough so that 
we can play all kinds of games in it and can also have the climbing ropes 
and ladders, swinging rings, etc. I would not heat such a building, and I 
would have only a few windows high up, but would have splendid ventila- 
tion all over the building. f 

I have in mind a scheme by which it could be put up at just about one- 
half the ordinary cost of such a building. I would have a boy of Willie D.’s 
ability and type, Willie himself if possible, work with a group of boys, first 
in putting in the foundation, and second I would borrow the cement mixture 
and molds and have them make the cement blocks such as were made for 
the new Administration Building at Menantico. Furthermore, under direc- 
tion, the boys could lay a large part of the wall up to a certain height. I 
think I could raise the necessary money for the finishing of the building. 
At the very east corner of our School Farm would be a good location for 
our new gymnasium where I could supervise and be responsible for the 
boys at work and later on at play. 
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Backward Children 


From the Chautauquan Daily. 


Mr. Earl Barnes concluded his lecture series on “Promising Educa- 
tional Experiments” Saturday morning at 11 o’clock in the Amphitheater 
when he spoke on the Johnstone and Goddard Vineland Laboratory, or 
“Backward and Delinquent Children.” — 

We have in the United States about 200,000 individuals who can ns 
classed as feeble-minded, said Mr. Barnes. Most of these children, of all 
ages, are at large; considerable numbers of them are living in poorhouses, 
orphanages and insane asylums. Many are in reformatories and refuges. 
Nearly all of these people are capable of procreating their kind, and the 
children of imbeciles are almost always imbeciles. Even where one parent 
is normal the Mendelian law seems to hold, and about one-third of the off- 
spring will be imbecile. 

If we could segregate or sterilize all of the feeble-minded in pom 
so that they could leave no offspring, in a single generation we could wipe 
out this army of the unfit. We should still have a small number of cases 
due to accident or disease, but the army would disappear. Meantime there 
is no State in the Union that has accommodations for more than a fraction 
of its feeble-minded. We lack the means.to establish segregation centers, 
but beyond this we lack a public consciousness that will see the facts and 
act on them. 

The most hopeful work looking towards a solution of this problem of 
imbecility is now being done at Vineland, N. J., under the direction of 
Supt. E. R. Johnstone and Dr. H. H. Goddard. In this little New Jersey 
town there is a training school for feeble-minded youth founded in 1888. 
It has some endowment and it cares for many of New Jersey’s feeble- 
minded who are a state charge. This combination keeps the school out of 
politics and at the same time gives it state backing—a happy combination. 
As an asylum for mentally defective children, giving such mental and manual 
training as the children can take, it stands without a rival in this country. 

In 1906 a laboratory was opened in one of the buildings for the in- 
tensive study of the children, and Herbert H. Goddard, one of the ablest 
psychologists in the country, was called to direct it. Since 1906 it has been 
steadily growing, until now Dr. Goddard has fifteen assistants. 

The work has outgrown the small rooms where it started and now 
fills a large building, but it needs a new laboratory. This work has been 
made possible through the generosity of Mr. Samuel Fels, of Philadelphia. 
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The work of this laboratory falls into two groups: the field work and 
the intensive study of the children in the institution. The field work was 
undertaken to determine the antecedents of the children at Vineland. 
Trained workers spent several years in gathering this data, which has been 
published in the volume called “The Kallikak Family,” and more elaborately 
in the later volume, “Feeble-Mindedness, Its Causes and Consequences,” 
both written by Dr. Goddard. 

In the laboratory itself the children are carefully measured, weighed 
and all the significant information concerning their development is re- 
corded. Starting with the purpose of finding out all that could be found 
out about feeble-mindedness in all its forms and degrees, the investigations 
naturally turned along psychological lines. But it was quickly apparent 
that extended physical studies must underlie any intelligent psychological 
conclusions. 

Many of the children were encumbered with actual diseases. Anatom- 
ical conditions and peculiarities had to be studied. Functional disturbances 
had to be considered. It was necessary to know the chemical condition of 
his various tissues, of his blood, of his brain and head, of his muscles and 
ductless glands. It was necessary to study the element of waste from the 
body to determine how imbecile psychology differed from the normal. 

But the laboratory is not merely a place for research. The people 
working in it are filled with the spirit of service, and one always feels their 


deep desire to as rapidly as possible improve the condition of these un- 
fortunates. Hence publicity is highly developed. Young men and women 


come to the laboratory as voluntary assistants and then go out to carry 
their knowledge to the world. A summer school is held annually where 
teachers for special classes in public schools are trained. A publicity agent, 
Mr. Alexander Johnson, is kept constantly in the field. Supt. Johnstone 
and Dr. Goddard have lectured in all parts of the country. The institution | 
publishes a journal, THe TRAINING ScHooL BULLETIN, and articles from 
the staff are constantly appearing in medical and psychological journals. 
Dr. Goddard’s new book, “Feeble-Mindedness,” is the last word in this 
general field. 

With all this effort feeble-mindedness still remains incurable. Dr. 
Goddard’s last studies show that at least two-thirds of it are due to inheri- 
tance, and this can be cut off if the public mind can be awakened. 

In another direction Vineland is pointing to a partial solution of this 
problem. A census of existing conditions in the United States showed that 
the material plant, land, buildings, equipment, in institutions for the feeble- 
minded costs at present from $1,200 to $2,000 per child. This is surprising 
when one thinks what the ordinary home costs per unit. 

Four miles from the training school at Vineland, the institution has - 
bought several hundred acres of cheap land. It is sandy land, covered 
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with scrub growth common to central New Jersey. The land was bought 
for $10 an acre. A group of the stronger males was taken out to this 
tract, where they have constructed, under direction, hygienic and agreeable 
one-story cement buildings. They are now engaged in subduing the land, 
through making roads and pulling the scrub growth, and it will then be 
sold to market gardeners. 

The conditions are hygienic; the work is agreeable, and educative for 
these boys and men; the surroundings are as esthetic as the people can ap- 
preciate, and I believe the experiment will show that these dependents of 
the state can be cared for at an initial cost of $300 or $400 instead of $1,200 
to $2,000 in medieval asylums built on costly sites. 

Here, then, in Vineland, we have the steps that I believe we must apply 
in the education of all the charges of the State—scientific investigation, 
publicity and attempts at solution. Such solutions must be supported by 
public opinion, and we are public opinion. 


Christmas Gifts 


Hazel Capner 


About a month before Christmas a class of about twelve girls spent 
an hour each day making pretty gifts for Christmas. 

They made coat hangers, sachet bags, fancy ribbon garters, Kewpie 
pin-cushions, fancy work bags, laundry and corset bags, ete. 

As this was the first time we had ever tried to make Christmas gifts 
as a class, we were anxious to make them very attractive and a success. 
The pretty materials we used were bright colored ribbons, laces and cre- 
tonnes. Nearly every day several articles were finished and nicely done 
and admired by every one. The children greatly enjoyed exhibiting their 
finished work to the teachers. 

Many times the girls remembered some pretty gifts they had seen when 
home or had noted in a book or magazine, and would ask if they might 
try to make that certain article, and, of course, whenever possible, I ap- 
proved, delighted at their interest and enthusiasm in the work. The chil- 
dren required very little help from me and when the gifts were finished 
they were generally nicely made. 

All of this encouraged the children, and before we realized it the week 
before Christmas we found we had seventy-five articles all completed and 
ready for Christmas Store. Of the seventy-five pieces all but sixteen were 
sold. This greatly pleased the girls and increased their interest, and right 
away they wanted to make more pretty things, which we did and are con- 
tinuing with many new articles added. 
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A class of girls and small boys is making burlap pillow-tops and table 
covers, hemstitching a border around the edge, and in the center step. 
ciling with oil paints a conventional design. Another class of small boys 
is making beads from cornstarch and salt, coloring them with vegetable 
coloring, molding them in the palms of the hands, piercing them with a pin, 
letting them dry for several days, then stringing the beads on dental floss, 
alternating with a crystal bead. This makes a very pretty necklace. This 
work, to which we have given the name of Arts Class is a great incentive 
to all the children, and as soon as one gift is finished they say, “Now what 
next can I make?” The children never seem to tire of this work, which is 
made practical as well as pretty, and the little folks that have seemed to 
have very little interest in the other things are greatly interested and are — 
doing fine work. 





It is an easy matter to find interesting occupation for the average 
sub-normal or average normal child. It is the special child who gives us 
the greatest concern. ; 

We have some one hundred and fifty children attending school regu- 
larly. Of this number 130 are interested and happy in following our regu- 
lar program of study. The remaining 10 desire or need something different. 

Last year to meet this requirement, with our girls particularly, we — 
introduced this new line of manual work: Until Christmas time we called 
the class doing the work “The Christmas Gift Class,” and since that’ time 
we have called it “The Arts Class.” 

The above is a short report of the work as given by the teacher who 
carried out the idea, and who is intensely interested in further developing 
the work. 

The children look upon her as a wonderful person—‘“she is able to do 
so many different things,” they say of her. 

The case in which their efforts are displayed ‘looks quite like a fancy 
work case in a department store. It just glows with bright colors, with 
dainty bows and dolls and beads and bags of various descriptions. 

The development of this as regards the work itself, and particularly 
its interest for the children, has been one of the most interesting depart- 
ments of the school.—A. M. N. 




























Will You be Glad with Us? 


For many years Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day have been 
known at the Training School as “Donation” days. 

Gifts have come to us for many purposes. Some have given buildings, 
some have given money and some have given things. The money has been 
used for the maintenance of free pupils, for the children’s summer outings, 
for parties, apparatus for the laboratory or school, furnishings for cottages 
or the pleasure of the employees. Whatever the purpose, we have tried 
to carry out the spirit and thought of the giver. Many hours of gladness, 
many comforts and conveniences for which it would have been difficult to 
take money from our regular funds were made possible because of the 
gifts of our friends. 

If you can spare something, there are many places you can be of help. 
The “Free Fund” cares for those children for whom no other provision 
can be made. Sometimes it is a child whose parents used to pay for its 
maintenance. After many years we cannot turn it out because they have died 
or are unable to care for it. Several months ago a feeble-minded boy 
wandered into the Menantico Colony weary and distressed. He cannot tell 
from where he came, and can only speak his name, which sounds like 
Willie Johnson. We have been unable‘to find his home. He is happy 
here and we cannot turn him out, but he must eat and be housed and 
clothed. The free fund provides for such as he. 

The Colonies are being built from gifts. Many of the citizens of 
Burlington County have contributed to the buildings at Four Mile. There 
are now thirty boy-men there and twenty more will soon be added. They 
have dormitories, day room, dining room, barn, water and sewage disposal. 
It is a little institution in itself. But they need right now a small laundry 
building, for these children are not as clean as normal children, and it is 
difficult to wash by hand for fifty. They have a gasoline engine, but they 
need a washer and a small building. The Menantico Colony needs a living 
room for the fifty boy-men there. We have begun to build it, having faith 
that money will come to complete it. 

The research work is going steadily on with the gifts it has, but 
much more could be learned about these children and ways to prevent or 
help feeble-mindedness if we had more money to pursue our studies. 

Those who have given to the “I Will Help” fund and to the “Spirit” 
fund in the past, have known of tired employees refreshed and strengthened. 
They have seen the hearts of little children, whose lives are capable of 
but little more than an appreciation of comfort and joy, made gladder. They 
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have understood the depth of the thanks of those who, spending their 
lives ministering unto these children, realize how much a very small sum 
of money, wisely expended, can brighten their lives. “I Will Help” means 
I will help the Training School to do those things for its children which 
would not come to them in the ordinary course of life. The “Spirit” means 
to develop as highly as possible the spirit’ of happiness through those 
things which come as pleasant surprises, when the “Spirit” moves the’ 
officers of the school, going their daily rounds, to say, “That: would ‘bea 
fine thing to do for ——. 

And Christmas time! It does not take a great deal of money to make 
one of our children happy. But there are nearly five hundred of them, 
and many of them have no “folks.” Santa Claus must never miss even 
one. And so, as the gifts come from those whose hearts are grateful be- 
cause they have not such a child, or from those others, having such a child 
but seeing it happy here, these gifts make them forget their loss and ‘know 
that the patron saint of childhood has remembered them. 

If you have it to give, give. What truer charity than to give where 
there can be no hope of return to yourself. 


The Prison of the Future 


(From the Survey.*) 
By A. Warren Stearns, M. D. 


Out-Patient Department, Psychopathic Hospital, Boston. 


As the world progresses it often happens that the most important dis- 
coveries are of method. Many of the most eminent men owe their success to 
the method which they used in working, rather than to the actual accom- 
plishment itself. 

The effectiveness of method has been well shown by the rapid. progress 
of medicine in hospitals during the last twenty-five years or more. The. 
search for a diagnosis based upon an etiological classification of disease, 
before any remedial agent is applied has advanced the science of medicine 
more than was possible under the old method of symptomatic diagnosis and 
treatment. a 

After years of struggle, and, shame to say, in some cases in spite of a 
good deal of opposition, this method is being used in hospitals for the insane. 
New classifications are being sought which conform to medical instead of 
social interpretation of symptoms. Thus one no longer hears of religious 
or homicidal mania, as these terms merely name symptoms of social conduct . 


of little or no medical importance and having nothing to do with the nature . | 


of the disease process. 
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Why cannot this method, already proven efficacious and already advo- 
cated by the majority of physicians, be applied to the prison system? There 
seems to be no good reason. One need not insist upon physicians being 
given the work, but must insist upon the use of the medical method. It is 
a fact, however, that the modern psychiatrist is probably best equipped and 
trained for the task. 

Under this method persons convicted of crime would always be exam- 
ined to see why they had transgressed before any sentence or other “remedial 
measure” would be given. In other words, a diagnosis would be made. The 
use of this method would necessitate a new classification, as it has in med- 
icine. This classification would also drop such terms as thief, vagrant, 
murderer, and in their place use alcoholic, insane, feeble-minded, and others 
yet to be evolved. Then the intelligent victim of bad environment could 
probably be cured and the stupid habitual offender be given permanent 
custodial care. Classification of individuals must replace the old one of 
crime. 

Finally, the whole morale of the prison would change, and, just as 
insane patients are now going to hospitals voluntarily to seek treatment, 
so those with anti-social tendencies would be grateful for examination and 
advice. Indeed, the writer has frequently seen this very thing occur at the 
Psychopathic Hospital in Boston. The old spirit of coercion and punish- 
ment would pass away, and men could be treated for criminal traits without 
the loss of self-respect and without the taint which all present penal pro- 
cedure leaves on their names. The present medizval-looking jails with their 
walls, cells and bars would soon be replaced by attractive hospital-like build- 
ings and the armed guards by nurses. 

Today this sounds Utopian, but it is just as possible and just as practical 
as it has been with the insane, and probably more so, for the latter have a 
less degree of responsibility. Also, every year sees some great step taken in 
the right direction, such as the appointment of a psychiatrist by the Boston 
Municipal Court in 1913. 





At the Johns Hopkins University the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Education has been established in connection with the College Courses 
for Teachers and the Summer Courses. The degree will be open to men 
and women. The regulations concerning the work for the new degree 
will be determined by an advisory committee of the faculty. The title 
of Director of the College Courses for Teachers and of the Summer Courses 
has been assigned to Professor Edward F. Buchner. 























Kentucky Wars on Illiteracy 


(From a Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Education.) 

In a proclamation characterized by Dr. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, as “one of the most important issued by the Govy- 
ernor of any State since the beginning of our national life,” Governor Mc- 
Creary, of Kentucky, announces the appointment of a State Illiteracy 
Commission, and the beginning of a campaign to eliminate illiteracy from 
his State. A thousand volunteer teachers are already at work in the 
“moonlight schools,” teaching Kentucky’s 208,000 adult illiterates how to 
read and write. 

Of special importance, in the opinion of Commissioner Claxton, will 
be the effect of Kentucky’s example on other States. Illiteracy is a national 
problem, and few States are free from it. Says Dr. Claxton: 

“This proclamation will have far-reaching results. It marks the be- 
ginning of a new era in Kentucky and for all the country, for the idea 
will be taken up by other States, and the work will go on till the curse 
and shame of illiteracy have been lifted from every State in the Union. 

“It will be a part of the lasting glory of the State of Kentucky that 
it has taken the lead in this movement. It is the first State to undertake 
to offer to all the people, of whatever age, an opporunity to learn to read 
and write, and thus break away from the prison walls of ignorance and 
silence within which the illiterate man and woman must live.” 

Bureau of Education officials point out that work such as has been 
begun in Kentucky will make much more rapid progress when the illiteracy 
bill introduced by Congressman Abercrombie, of Alabama, becomes law. 
This bill (H. R. 15,470) requires the Bureau of Education and the Com- 
missioner of Education to devise plans for teaching adult illiterates, and 
to co-operate with State and local authorities in the work when requested 
to do so.—Bulletin U. S. Bureau of Education. 


Now if to this splendid work for illiterate normals Kentucky would 
add equal attention to the neglected feeble-minded, the State might claim 
that it is offering a chance for education to all its people. Probably that 
may be the next great step forward. Already many citizens are aroused 
to the needs of the State in this respect, as was shown by a recent meet- 
ing in Louisville, when Amos W. Butler (Secretary of the Indiana State 
Board of Charities, made an illuminating address on “The Burden of the 
Feeble-Minded.”—Ed. 
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Review 


Bram of the Five Corners. By Arnold Mulder. A. C. McClurg & 
Company. 

This is an Eugenics novel, and is the first time, so far as we know, 
that the science of eugenics has been treated in fiction. One is reminded 
of Victor Hugo’s great works, in which he sets forth the slavery of man 
to the forces of nature in “The Toilers of the Sea,” religious dogma in 
“Notre Dame” and social convention in “Les Miserables.” Somewhat simi- 
larly the hero of the book before us is bound by the human instinct of love, 
by the social convention of his little isolated Dutch community and by the 
religious dogma of Calvinism. Thus at the adolescent period, when in- 
terest in the opposite sex is strong, but has not yet become amenable to 
reason and judgment, he, by accident, finds himself in the society of a 
feeble-minded girl of the high grade Moron type. She is young, good look- 
_ ing, active and vivacious, attractive in her naiveté and childlikeness. It 
is she who makes all the advances, but he readily accepts them. And when 
she, with that forwardness characteristic of the mental defective, announces 
that they are engaged, he accepts, although it is as much of a surprise to 
him as to the community. Marriage, however, is fortunately a long way 
off, since he has his education yet to achieve. His goal is the ministry. 
In due time certain ideals are planted in his mind, among them that of 
eugenics. Gradually this takes shape, and through the instrumentality of 
a lecturer on the subject he realizes that his betrothed is a feeble-minded 
girl, and that if they marry their children will probably be feeble-minded. 
In spite of his love, his church and the community in which he lives, he 
decides to renounce the girl. The evolution of his ideals and his struggles 
are well depicted. 

The reader should perhaps be warned against forming his idea of a 
moron from the feeble-minded girl here pictured. The author has some- 
what over-emphasized certain rather incidental characteristics and has left 
unmentioned some of the more important attributes of the moron. He is 
also somewhat inconsistent along certain points. For example, he lays 
rather too much stress upon incessant giggling, inability to spell, and ina- 
bility to comprehend the rather deep, somewhat philosophical conversation 
of a college-bred man. Again, he has ascribed to her a measure of self- 
control which is utterly incompatible with feeble-mindedness. The author 
seems rather conscious of his short-comings in this direction since he finds 
it necessary to repeatedly label his character by saying “she is a moron,” 
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“she has a child mind,” etc. The inconsistencies may be illustrated by the 
fact that Hattie’s father is described as having been a rolling stone for 
many years, but after he reached Five Corners he remains stationary from 
the time Hattie is 17 until she is 28. But aside from the delineation of this 
one character, the book is excellent. The plot is well developed, with a 
sufficient amount of suspense to hold the reader’s attention and interest to 
the end. Dutch life seems to be well pictured. The characters live and 
move. The author seems to have a splendid understanding of the relative 
merits of Calvinism and Humanism, and shows a very deep appreciation 
of their individual philosophy. For delineation of normal character and 
acute psychological analysis of the workings of normal mind under unusual 
circumstances, it is certainly very fine. The book is well worth reading, 
and a wide circulation of it ought to be a distinct help to the cause of 
eugenics, 


Progress in Delaware 


Dr. Goddard, in his book published 1913 on the Kallikuk family, gives 
a table showing a normal man and his wife who produced two normal male 
children and five normal female children. By a feeble-minded woman, this 
same man had one normal girl and one feeble-minded boy. This feeble- 
minded boy was afterwards the father of two feeble-minded boys and three 
feeble-minded girls, and one boy was very weak. 

The feeble-minded girl or woman almost always has illegitimate chil- 
dren. She is the center of contamination for the entire neighborhood. 
There are probably one hundred feeble-minded women of child-bearing 
age at large in Delaware. These women propagate twice as fast as a normal 
woman. 

During a recent address to the Chester County Children’s Aid Society, 
Robert D. Dripps, secretary of the Public Charities Association of Philadel- 
phia, spoke on the subject of feeble-mindedness in part as follows: 

“The problem which arises from the defective child is a most important 
subject, and one that should be well considered by all. 

“A person born of feeble mind can be made to have a happy and useful 
life now that we know which lines we can best move along in this education. 
You take in the public schools in every class there are some who do not 
respond to the teaching, and it is absolutely necessary that they be placed 
in a class by themselves, or taken to institutions where they do not bring 
the influence of their weakness to bear on other children, for the influence 
is bad. 
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“The problem’ of what to do withthe: feeble-minded is solved. They 
should inot' be placed’ with the insane, but: in \institutions where ithere is 
sufficient opportunity for.improvement to be:secured in those ithat are not 
too far advanced in their weakness. In my opinion, in order to avoid the 
possibility of those who are deficient entering ‘the public schools, it-is “but 
proper that an‘'expert examine all children who desire to enter to s see if 
they come up to the standard’ that ‘should be exacted. rout 

“Every person should ‘see that a child found in his community “who 
is feeble-minded be placéd:in:some institution where good ¢are: and ‘treat- 
ment may enable the child to later be able to pay its own “ way tte 
instead of becoming a public:charge:”? 2 je ves cis 

The speaker urged all present to first consider the fact that the siti 
percentage of feeble:minded children must be credited. to. the fact that the 
defect comes from the parents themselves. In view of this fact he urged 
all to support the legislation that will establish homes where feeble-minded 
women of child-bearing age can be taken and prapenty cared for.—The Star, 
Wilmington, Del. RF eG hk ee ea - 
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(> +e...» sModern-Education, ,..... 
. Superintendent Joseph Rosier, Fairmount, Va... :,, 

' (From an Address before the Dept. of Superintendence, N: E.'A.) ' 

It is no'soft pedagogy to ‘say that our school: systemis must'-be so 
‘flexible in their:adjustments and requirements that they: may provide the 
child with the amplest opportunity forserving:his needs. > Slowly but surely, 
with our broader knowledge‘ of physiology ‘and ‘hygiene, and:the psychology 
‘of childhood; the pupils in our schools are being ‘emancipated: from: the 
‘school-room repressions and scholastic tortures that prevailed everywhere 
‘in former generations. Weno longer chain children to their desks and to 
‘their books, and thus ‘make learning a ‘process to be dreaded and hated, and 
ithe school ‘a prisom-house from which childrén escapé' with joy. -With a 
‘more liberalized spirit ‘in Our schools!the scliool ‘system has ceased ‘to be 
‘a machine in which ‘children are bent and compressed to purely intellectual 
‘and scholastic molds. In spite of ‘the dismal forebodings ‘of those who 
‘attempt to attribute to the leniency and latitude:of present-day school dis- 
‘cipline the lack'of respect for law, order and ‘authority, there are sub- 
‘stantial grounds for bélieving that’ reverence for the individuality of: the 
‘dhild ds the most vital element in modern pedagogy. In the teaching of 
to-day the discipline of physical forge and muscle must give way to the 
dominant influence and leadership of the spirit in the control and direction 
of children. 
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Due consideration should also be given to the physiological as wel] 
as the chronological age of the child, to his general health conditions anq 
vital power to resist disease and fatigue, to the degree of mental maturity, 
and to habits in school attendance, study and performance of assigned 
work. With our highly intellectualized notions of school work and me- 
chanical] standards of measuring the progress of children, too much fuss 
has been made about scholastic marks and promotions. Re-classifications 
and promotions should be brought about by normal and quiet methods, 
without any noticeable agitation of the school as a whole. The supreme 
aim in assigning a pupil to his place in a school system is to provide him 
with a maximum opportunity. This assignment is a matter of judgment 
to be exercised by those best acquainted with the capabilities of the child. 
The teacher in consultation with the principal can most accurately and 
wisely determine when the pupil is prepared to advance to a higher grade. 


Notes 


As quite a number of our pupils have speech defects some of our 
Vineland students will be glad to hear about the possibility of joining a 
most interesting course “On the formation of the sounds and their develop- 
ment” at the Pennsylvania Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, Mount Airy, 
Philadelphia, given by Miss Jeanette Christmas, Supervising Principal of 
the Institution. 

I consider myself very fortunate for having had the privilege of 
joining this interesting and most helpful course which throws so much light 
on the question of speech defect. 

Oca THIELE. 





Mr. Nusbaum, in his letter, raises the question as to whether it would 
be advisable to let the boy feel that he is of some use in the world by 
helping to work out the Colony Plan and all that it stands for. 

I had a case of this just the other day. Dick S—— was fussing around 
and said that if he were only a big, strong man that he would not be here, 
but he would be out in the world earning his keep. He said he didn’t like 
the idea of the State paying for him. 

On the spur of the moment I told Dick that that was just what we 
were trying to do right here. I told him how we were planning to have 
the boys clear the land and then sell it at a small profit and buy more and do 
the same thing over again, and in so doing we would have money to buy 
some of our own clothes and food, without calling upon the State for all of it. 
I also told him that if we succeeded, he, as well as all of the other boys, 
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7} would be doing for himself as well as for all his friends as much as many 
: men do in this world. I think Dick got the idea pretty well, because he 
has seemed happy since then, and I haven’t heard him express the desire 
to get out in the world and be doing for himself. This occurred about 
three months ago.—F. G. Merrithew. 















It is a good business proposition for the Commonwealth to take the 
feeble-minded from the families, which are often being dragged deeper into 
the mire of poverty and dependency, and to so train them that they may be 
able to contribute at least a little toward their own support. It is cheaper 
to have them in the hands of experts, where they may reach their highest 
efficiency, than to pay through the overseers of the poor, probation officers, 
courts, jails and almshouses for their ignorance, inability and wrong-doing. 


















“He has a good memory” the parents say. One of our most difficult 
problems is to be sure that the child understands. Many a child in the 
public schools “passes” on his memory rather than on his understanding, 
and later some teacher is required to go all over the work again. It is 
not uncommon to have a fourth grade teacher say “This should have been 
’ Jearned in the second grade,” or a sixth grade teacher say, “This should 
have been taught in the fourth grade.” The following, handed me by a 
Michigan teacher, illustrates the point: < 
The College President: 
Such rawness in a student is a shame; 
But lack of preparation is to blame. 
The High School Principal: 
Good heavens! what crudity! The boy’s a fool; 
The fault, of course, is with the grammar school. 
The Grammar Principal: 
Would that from such a dunce I might be spared, 
They send them up to me so unprepared. 
The Primary Teacher: 
Poor kindergarten blockhead! And they call 
That “preparation!” Worse than none at all. 
The Kindergartner: 
Never such lack of training did I see! 
What sort of person can the mother be? 
The Mother: 
You stupid child! But then, you’re not to blame, 
Your father’s family are all the same. 
The Philosopher: — 
Shall father in his folks’ defense be heard? 
No! Let the mother have the final word. 
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Christmas Time 
Relatives and friends of our children (and some good folks who 





wish to send presents to those children who have no relatives) are re- ‘ | 


quested to be sure that all packages reach Vineland not later than — 
December 19th. 1 

All boxes have to be opened and their contents recorded. so that — 
we may be sure to have everything marked with the child’s name. 
The important present is set aside to be given the child from the 
Christmas tree on Christmas morning. The others are found in the 
Santa Claus Room in each cottage first thing Christmas morning. In 
order that this may be properly done for all the children it is necessary 
to have everything in promptly. Then, too, the express and parcels 
post is rushed at this season, and late shipments may not reach the 
child until after Christmas. 

Each year a number of our friends ask to play Santa Claus for 
some of our children. If you wish to do this, drop us a card now and 
we shall see that some child’s “letter to Santa Claus” is sent to you” 
early in December. 








